there would be*a child, spoke first of his family. He had
told her very little about theja and nothing of why his
father had sent him away. None of his past, it seemed to
him, had anything to do with her.          0
Besides, he was never sure she would understand if he
told her. She had been taught so *great a terror of the
word revolution that whenever he had thought of telling
her about himself, and he longed to tell her everything,
he was afraid to do it, even though he now perceived
he had never been a true revolutionist, as En-Ian had
been.
For En-Ian was one of those who are born to be in
rebellion somewhere and anywhere. If it had not been
in his own country, it would have been abroad. In revolu-
tion he found his only satisfaction and peace. He did
not love the people for whom he fought. He only loved
the fight. But I-wan had loved the people more than the
fight, and he perceived this in himself, that in his heart
he hated fighting. It was more true, he reasoned, to tell
tTama nothing and let her see him only as he now was,
because this was he more than that I-wan had been who
had gone with En-Ian. He had never even told her why
he had not taken her to his home.
'Shall we go to your home now?* she asked* 'I-wan,
why are you silent? Don't you want the child?'
She had taken alarm at his uncertain looks, and he made
haste to assure her.
'Of course I want the child!' he exclaimed. *I have
tHbught a hundred times of this moment. No, I shall not
take you home/
'Why not?' she persisted. 'It would be suitable for me
to meet my father-in-law and my mother-in-law/
*I thought you were a mogal' he retorted, trying to make
his voice gay. *I thought modern girls didn't want to
meet their mothers-in-law/
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